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EDITORIALS 


E began this school year under a 
new course of instruction which, 
in nearly all cases, more equally 


divided the labors required of 
each class as well as of each individual. One 
of the more importantly affected studies, under 
this change, is English. The English recita- 
tions hitherto held on three, or more rarely, 
on four days of the school week, have been 
increased in number so that there is now a 
recitation every day. This change was much 
needed and well conceived, for it is far more 
important to perfect the use of and pupil’s 
acquaintance with his native tongue, than to 
take time in trying to teach him foreign lan- 
guages. Moreover, the degree of excellence 
attained in the latter is in direct proportion 
with the mastery acquired, and the facility 
with which he progresses in the former. An- 
other point in fact is the minimizing of the 
great inequality of effort required between the 
classical and the commerical divisions and 
their establishment on more parallel bases. 
We hope this course will become established, 


since constant variation in method, and con- 
stant changing from one course to another, is 
distinctly injurious to both the pupil and his 
chances. During the last four years, the 
Senior class has worked on three courses: the 
one which had been established by Mr. Loker 
before we entered and which was continued 
during the Freshman year; a new course in- 
troduced by Mr. Sibley in our Sophmore year; 
and finally that one in which we are finishing 
our High School career. Any of these former 
had sufficient merit, perhaps, but none have 
been given enough time to work out. 


This year, with the exceptions of Miss Lake 
and Mr. Moore, we have a new set of instruc- 
tors. Miss Cora Weise and Miss Alice East- 
man resigned and are succeeded in the Com- 
mercial division by Miss Abbey F. Burns and 
Miss Alice Edwards. Miss Bertha Munroe, 
teacher of Advanced German and Latin, is 
succeeded by Miss Florence McAllister. In 
the French classes and Freshman English, 
Miss Conant succeeds Miss Baker. On ac- 
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count of family illness, Miss Conant was 
obliged to leave school for several weeks early 
in the year. Miss Bertha Nead of Norwood, 
Colby ’07, substituted in her place until she 
was able to return. 

Mr. John Reaveley took the place of Mr. 
Clarence E. Sibley as principal. We were all 
surprised on hearing that Mr. Sibley was to 
leave and he is regretted by all the upper 
classmen.- His sincere interest in School 
Athletics strengthened the relations of our 
school with the surrounding schools and he 
lent valuable aid to the Advocate since he 
first came. 

This year we are attempting something new 
in publishing our paper more than once. How- 
ever, we feel that there is enough material 
available for more frequent publications, and 
for this material we are utterly dependent on 
the school. Every one who reaches the High 
School, possessing the power of writing his 
own name on a piece of wrapping paper, is 
able to make an effort at producing something 
worth consideration. If your article is not 
published, do not stop trying and before you 
are through you'll “ get there.’”’?’ Every pupil 
in the School has the same chance. We invite 
all pupils to make that effort. 

Since the financial success of our paper de- 
pends largely on the advertisements, we extend 
our heartiest thanks to those who have used 
our paper as a means of advertising. More- 
over, we rely on the interest of the towns- 
people for the sales of the Advocate. We could 
print a much larger edition of this paper if we 
were assured that it was advisable. The 
townspeople can easily show us that it is, by 
buying our paper. 


We noted with genuine pleasure that last 
year Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘“ Treasure 
Island ” became a text-book in under graduate 
English. It was a source of utter astonish- 
ment to us when, on asking several pupils 
for their opinion of the book, to have all answer 
that they had never read it. To one who has 
read the tale some six or eight times, this came 
as a blow. 


There is no book in the world more happily 
written, and, with the possible exception of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” more thoroughly delight- 
ful than “ Treasure Island.” It appeals to the 
boy of seven whose hero-worship centers on 
Kidd, whose ideals are clever knaves with bushy 
beards and, perhaps wooden legs, who sees 
treasure troves in the miniature bayoux of the 
brook and boldly swarms up the back yard 
clothes-post with a lathe sword and a paper hat. 

The man who has business and mature plans 
on his mind will also discover a wholesome de- 
light in the tale. Unlike other books of the 
boy-world, it is not to be outgrown. Silver is 
just as smooth a villain when you begin to vote 
and feel prodigiously grown up as he was when 
you hid the book between the pages of your 
history and skillfully evaded recitation. There 
is a whiff of romance in the very name of the, 
Inn. Your hair rises to the tapping of old 
Pew’s cane and your heart beats fast during 
the apple barrel conference. And when at 
length you stare rather blankly at the two 
words isolated on the last page, there rushes 
over you a sense of loss, and you wonder why 
it wasn’t longer. 


The Athletic Association of the High School 
has been very fortunate in retaining Mr. 
Leonard B. Parks of the Harvard Law School 
as coach for the football squad. Mr. Parks 
has had four years’ experience on the Yale 
Football squad, and played on the All Star 
Law School team this fall. 

As college opened about the first of October, 
he began to coach the team at that time, and 
since then he has been out at practice three 
days a week besides being present at the games. 
He knew nearly all of this year’s squad and was 
able to judge as to what positions they were 
best fitted for. This enabled him to place the 
men early in the year, and in consequence only 
a few changes were made. As a result of the 
earnest efforts of Mr. Parks, the team has had 
exceptional success, having been scored on but 
twice. 


We regret greatly to have to comment on 


ae 
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the lack of spirit displayed by the boys of the 
high school during the football season. When- 
ever there was any work to be done, such as 
lining off the field or setting posts, the work 
devolved entirely on the team, Mr. Moore and 
not over a half dozen others. It seems to us, 
that when a school hires a coach for its foot- 
ball team, it is a poor procedure to make it 
necessary for that team to break practice in 
order that the field may be lined off. It also 
shows an utter lack of spirit when, at a meeting 
before the final game of the year there are found 
but three volunteers to help get the field in 
condition. Nearly all the boys have been 
willing to see the games played, and have been 
willing certainly to comment on the playing, 
but we wonder how many of them did anything 
to give some foundation to their right to com- 
ment! When the field was lined off this year, 
it was always done by the same few. At the 
games the girls did all the cheering, and when 
the season tickets were put on sale they were 
first to buy. 

We are not saying that every boy is respons- 
ible for this state of affairs, for we have already 
declared that the student body seemed to feel 
itself amply represented in the five or six who 
aided the team. And in closing we wish to 
make this suggestion: that no boy be allowed 
to belong to the N. H.S. A. A.who has not done 
something to deserve the rights which a voting 
member of that association holds, be it by 
digging post holes, selling tickets, helping with 
the ropes after and before games, or better 
than all, by trying for the team,—not coming 
out one day to assure his invitation to a party, 
but working earnestly and doing his best. 


There is no lack of material or text in our 
new set of reference books. The additions 
made this fall comprise what might be termed 
a library of no mean range. The poetry of 
Keats, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Burns, 


Johnson and Marlowe offers a fine field for 
study; the several volumes containing these 
works are both beautiful and convenient. 
Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer, Craik’s Shakes- 
peare’s English, and Barret Wendell’s Life of 
Shakespeare coversome of the best commentary 
writings on that master poet. The twelve fine 
volumes comprising “Social England’ are 
both exhaustive and entertaining in text and 
illustrations. Brooke’s Early English Litera- 
ture, the recognized standard work in that 
field, is represented in two volumes. Then 
there are histories of literature and several 
books of biography. Barret Wendell’s English 
Composition is very instructive, and has the 
qualification so rare in text books of rhetoric, 
of being intensely interesting. We could take 
up considerable space in naming them all, but 
we will confine ourselves to mentioning ‘‘ Pepy’s 
Diary,” Manley’s English Prose and Poetry, 
and an instructive little volume on the funda- 
mentals of English Prosody, as most interesting. 


On the 23rd of December the teachers gave 
their annual reception to the football squad. 
It was a Christmas Masque at which were 
present Colonial gentlemen, Clowns, Shepherds 
and Shepherdesses, Soldiers, Indians, Bandits, 
Sailors and Rustics: The Assembly Hall was 
a flare of color. On the stage there was a large 
fireplace hung with fifteen white stockings, 
one for each of the first team men. 

A most lively and hilarious evening it was, 
with games, dancing and refreshments. Very 
few recognized their friends until late in the 
evening and some were so well disguised that 
they remained incognito until time for unmask- 
ing. After refreshments, the captain in behalf 
of the “ varsity ”’ presented a coat sweater to 
Mr. Moore as an appreciation for his generous 
assistance during the season. The dance 
broke up shortly after eleven and was an excel- 
lent introduction for the Christmas vacation. 
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FINE FEATHERS 


ILLIAM EPICETUS PETTIBONE 

\ \ was sitting dolefully on the dusty 

bar of the saw horse in the back 

yard, busily engaged in reducing 
an innocent birch stick to shavings. The 
scraggly, one-eyed rooster was crowing from 
the edge of the water trough with exasperating 
freedom, in a manner not calculated to soothe 
the feelings of William Epictetus. For the 
rooster had the whole day to himself, but he 
forsooth had to go to school. The rooster 
smoked cornsilk cigarettes, but William Epicte- 
tus couldn’t. He bent forward — William 
Epictetus I mean, — not the rooster, — picked 
up a large chip and carefully set about such 
manoevres in aiming as the demolition of the 
rooster’s other optic required. 

Now, there is, in this world of sighs and tears, 
a very unsympathetic personage who is univer- 
sally known as Fate — and Fate was on the 
rooster’s side. Mr. Ebeneezer Pettibone was 
at that moment deeply engrossed in the harn- 
essing up of a bony specimen of horseflesh 
which passed under the prosaic sobriquet of 
“OV Boy” when company was around, and 
answered to, “G’langyelazybrute,”’ on all other 
occasions. Both were fit. 

“Whoa! ye pesky critteh,’” roared Mr. 
Pettibone, at “G’langyelazybrute,”’ as the 
scaling birch chip collided with that noble 
steed’s proboscis. 


rye did hey life in ye aftr’ all! 


‘Stan’ still! By gum! ef one wouldn’t think 
Ye ol rattlehide . 
ye!” Mr. Pettibone hadn’t seen the chip, but, 
he trailed off into an invective against his son 
for other weighty reasons. 

“When I wuz your age I didn’t give no lip 
t’? my dad. Yec’n bet yer boots the ol’ gent 
ud’ a’ whaled me ef I did. An I ain’t agoin’t’ 
take any f’m you neither. Ye’er goin’ t’do ez 
ye’er told, an’ ef thet teacher hez t’ whale ye, 
just remember there’s ’nother waitin’ fer ye 
t’hum, an I ¢’n promise thet won’t be no haff 
baked affair. No sirree, it’ll be done t’aturn. 
Ye c’n just speak thot piece ’baout th’ feller 
at th’ bridge ef she says so. An’naow y’ c’n git 
offen thet saw hoss an’ saw a few sticks ’fore 
school.” Here he paused to administer a cuff 
to “G’langyelazybrute’s’”’ mouth, which was 
making futile but ungentlemanly attempts to 
Fletcherize his old, jagged, sunburnt straw 
hat.” 

William Epictetus slowly descended, clasped 
his knife with a vicious snap, put it into his 
pocket, gazed at his parent with a martyr-like 
countenance and began to saw furiously at the 
log of birch as if it were the teacher and as if its 
demolition gave him untold joy. His father 
climbed up the forlorn buggy wheel into the 
forlorn buggy and roared a second time at 
“G’langyelazybrute!’’ Thereupon, that noble 
steed began to rock slowly back and forth, 
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finally gained the desired momentum and, 
lifting both his fore feet at once, gave a hitchy 
lurch forward and settled down to a calf-like 
gallop as the carriage wobbled out of the yard. 

When the rattle of the vehicle had died away, 
William Epictetus ceased his mad sawing and 
stood up. Far across the meadow, two figures 
were moving slowly towards the school house. 

“Wonder who’s the girl with Pudgey Tatro,”’ 
queried William Epictitus of the saw horse. 
The saw horse ventured no reply so William 
went into the house after his books and had just 
started towards school when the two figures 
approached him. 

“ “Vo Toothpick,” challenged Pudgey Tatro. 
(Toothpick was a classical derivative from 
Epictetus). 

“She,” explained Pudgey, nodding towards 
the girl beside him, ‘‘she’s my uncle’s neice an’ 
her name’s Mary an’ she’s come down t’finish 
the school year. This is Mr. Toothpick Petti- 
bone,” he concluded pithily by way of intro- 
duction. i 

William Epictetus, being forced of dire 
necessity to look at the girl, accomplished that 
feat by sweeping his gaze unconcernedly around 
_ the horizon until it passed her. Then he nod- 
ded and hung his head as if he had been caught 
stealing eggs, but finding that monotonous he 
soon began a survey of the school house roof, 
which they were now nearing. 

“Why wasn’t her name Imogen, or Geral- 
dine, or some other fit appellation for such a 
paragon!’ mused the Toothpick, though not 
exactly in those terms. ‘‘Mary — why —Mary 
—o’ course that ain’t so bad but — An Mary’s 
a pretty good name.” 

But there are many rocks in the stream of 
first love, as William Epictetus discovered, for 
Pudgey Tatro had aspirations also. Mary 
lived at Pudgey’s house. She was a distant 
relative of his. She could walk most of the way 
to school with him every day before Toothpick 
met them at all. 

“Toothpick,” said his friend one day as they 
were walking home from the swimming hole, 
“Toothpick, what are you going t’do when 
you're a man?” 


Toothpick hadn’t thought of attaining that 
estate before. “I dunno,” he answered slowly. 

“Well, when I grow up,” announced Pudgey, 
“Y’m goin’ t’? marry Mary an’ live happy ever 
after like the feller in the story the teacher read 
us today.” 

“No y’ ain’t nuther,”’ contradicted the 
ruffing Toothpick — having adverse opinions 
as to this scheme of eternal felicity, ‘I’m goin’ 
t’ m’self.”’ 

“Huh! Well, I guess we’ll see about thet,” 
barked the Tatro aspirant. 

So it was that the friendship of years was 
rent, and the robe cast aside by the interven- 
tion of the “eternal woman” for Toothpick went 
home with ire in his bosom. 

Under its influence he recalled ‘Horatius.”’ 
The teacher also recalled ‘‘Horatius,’”’ and dis- 
covered the next morning that our hero had not 
learned enough to lose any rest over. He 
conned over all the old poems he had ever 
heard but could find none for which he enter- 
tained such a supreme contempt as for “‘Hora- 
tius.”” Perhaps that was why the teacher had 
selected it for him! — Here he delivered himself 
of a thrilling Phillipic, against the teacher, 
in verse. 

As the days passed, however, he began to 
learn “Horatius.”’? He brought up his coal to 
the tune of “Father Tiber.” He consoled 
himself with the fact that the “consul was the 
foremost man to take in hand an axe,’’ when- 
ever he had to interview the woodpile. But 
when the boys were trooping along to the 
swimming hole, those noble utterances utterly 
choked him. To make it worse, Pudgey Tatro 
was progressing rapidly towards the consuma- 
tion of his desires; it was on one of these dismal 
days that an idea came to William Epictetus. 

Consequently, Eph Sheldon, the store clerk 
received a surprise one evening by the entrance 
to his store of Wiliam Epictetus, — not that 
the advent of the youthful Pettibone was 
strange, — but because his purchase amounted 
to — a bottle of ink — a pen — and a block of 
paper — all of which were paid for! With 
these, the Toothpick hastened home, to his 
room. There he arranged his writing imple- 
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ments and set laboriously to work. He had 
torn up eight sheets and was started on the 
ninth when — “Willyum! — Willyum!*”’ roused 
him from his task, “I want some wood right 
off.” 

“Yaas’m,” said the dutiful son with invisible 
obedience. He finished the ninth sheet and 
read it aloud. 


“O why is the sun so goldin? 
O why is the sky so blu? 
The sweetest girl of all the girls to me 
Is you. - 


For you are like a fairy 
That walks the meadows thru 
The sweetest girl of all the girls to me 
Is you.” 


This was marvelous! He had never known 
he was a poet! Wouldn’t Pudgey Tatro be sore! 
Wouldn’t the town be proud of his genius! 
He saw a statue rise in front of the post office — 
a statue of himself — in noble counterpart — 
lofty browed, one hand in the armhole of his 
waistcoat, a marble roll of manuscript in his 
right hand and under it all written: 

Erected 


TO THE MEMORY — no not memory — ah! 
Honor, — that’s it — 
ERECTED 
TO THE HONOROF WILLIAM EPICTE- 
TUS PETTIBONE, OT EES POET 
BY THE CITIZENS OF 


“Willyum! 
thet wood er hev I got t’ call yer dad?” 
awoke for the second time. 

The next morning Mary was somewhat sur- 
prised to find a note on her desk. The teacher 
was outside! Pudgey had left her at the door 
to play till the bell rang. The only one in the 
room was William Epictetus! He, however, 
was deeply engrossed in the labyrinth of a long 
division example! She picked up the note and 
opened it! All girls delight in flattery! Mary 
looked at Toothpick but he was still very busy, 
so she folded the note and put it into her frock 
pocket. 


Willyum!” air ye goin’ t’ git 
So he 


“Good morning, Willie,” said she to Tooth- 
pick. 

“Mornin’,”’ replied he, glancing out of the 
windows, unconcernedly for one so engrossed 
in a long division example. 

“Got yer ’rithmetic?” queried Mary. 

“Nope,” from the unconcerned one. 

“T’ll help y’ if y’ like.” 

“Alright,” replied William Epictetus, startled 
out of some of his unconcern. 

Ob eam rem, when the bell rang, he was 
soaring somewhere between Halley’s comet and 
Orion. Pudgey Tatro came in whistling — 
stopped whistling — started whistling — 
stopped —whistling. ; 

“’Lo Toothpick,” he said as if straining him- 
self to do so. 

“Mornin’,” returned the Toothpick de- 
lighted at his rival’s discomfiture. “Thank 
you,” he said to Mary, “I couldn’t t’ a’ got half 
ef you hadn’t helped me.” 

“You could too,” answered the Joy of His 
Life — and — , “It was fine,” she added in a 
whisper, gazing at him attentively. 

“What was?” demanded the now discom- 
forted William Epictetus studying his maculate 
hands with his eyes. 

“You know,” she answered. 

That morning William Epictetus attained 
the rank of one hundred per cent. in his arith- 
metic class much to the teacher’s surprise and 
much to Pudgey’s disgust. 

From this time forth the relations between 
Toothpick and Pudgey were of an arctic tem- 
perature. But at home, Wiliam Epictetus 
never grumbled even when sent to saw wood. 
He spent much time learning Horatius but that 
affair progressed rather slowly although he did 
manage to reach the eighth verse before he 
forgot the first. Pudgey had no poem to 
recite in the public day exercises; therefore, 
Toothpick was reconciled to the fact that he 
had, and indeed, for Mary’s sake, he tried to be 
proud of it and resolved to do himself honor. 

This was his attitude when he entered the 
school room on the great day. 

The room was crowded with anxious mothers 
and indifferent fathers. Four empty chairs by 
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the teacher’s desk discovered the spot where 
the school committee should deposit itself. 
Various scrolls decorated the boards. Long 
rows of regal turnips, blushing carrots, wonder- 
ful green violets, done in water colors, were 
hung on exhibition round the walls. The 
teacher was beaming confidence to her pupils. 
There were the girls in all the finery of female 
possibilities. There were the boys moving 
about stiffly in the thrall of squeaky shoes and 
‘biled’ shirts. 

Pudgey Tatro, on entering, marched over to 
the seat of William Epictetus with disgust 
written on every feature of his countenance. 

“Toothpick,” said he lonesomely, ‘“Le’s 
shake han’s.” 

“Wha’ fur,” growled the dubious Toothpick. 

““Aw, you'll see soon ’nuff,”’ replied Pudgey. 
They shook hands. 

They had no more than finished this serious 
operation when there entered the room an 
apparition of femininity most glorious to be- 
hold. Her head was surmounted by a huge 
bow resembling a misplaced pair of wings, while 
another of equal size and color swung pendu- 
lously at the end of a long brown pigtail. Her 
dress was of some material beyond the ken of 
mortal masculinity —a white web which 
looked as if it had been out in a hailstorm and 
some of the hail stones had stuck. Around her 
waist was a sash of the same ribbon that be- 
decked her hair. It ended in a nonchalant 
knot on one side while the ends dangled like 
the chains on a cuckoo clock. The gorgeous 
beauty of the figure was completed by a pair 
of white slippers. It was Mary and of course 
Toothpick started forward but Pudgey re- 
strained him. 

“Jist wait a minit,” he said. 

And then, to Toothpick’s amazement, Mary 
turned smiling to someone behind her who 
stepped into view at this point. He was a 
noble youth who carried himself with grace 
and ease but Toothpick did not notice the 
nobility or the ease. What blurred itself upon 
his brain was — red hair — blue suit — “patent 
leathers’”’ — white starched collar — a necktie 
—and cuffs. 


“Pooh,” said William Epictetus. 

The new comer was not embarrassed, at least 
outwardly, by being in the presence of so many 
people and he talked very freely to Mary as 
they entered the room. 

“My cousin Jack, Willie,” said Mary a few 
minutes later to the Toothpick, “He came for 
me. I’msoglad. I’m going home tomorrow.” 

“Pleased t’meetcher,’ growled the angry 
Toothpick almost between clenched teeth. 
Cousin Jack made some very gracious remark 
and tried not to notice the hostile attitude of 
William Epictetus as that latter worthy stood 
mute, keeping his tongue behind clenched 
teeth and his fists in his pockets for fully forty- 
five seconds before he turned abruptly and 
took his seat. Pudgey had fled at the first. 

Toothpick hardly realized the ringing of 
the bell and the opening of the exercises. He 
sat trying desperately to think, to recall what 
came after “now while the three were tighten- 
ing.”’ He had a vague idea of harness and 
backs but, when he remembered that Horatius 
was a man, his hopes faded and he gave up in 
despair. At every new line, there rushed in 
upon him a vision of red hair and “patent 
leathers” and, ‘“My Cousin” drummed in his 
ears incessantly. When called upon, he rose, 
trod dizzily down the aisle to the platform. 
There he found a place to stand, cleared his 
throat, moistened his lips with his tongue, 
swept his gaze around the room till it fastened 
upon a very natural looking facsimile of an 
apple, and, resolving to do his best he plunged 
into that wordy sea with all the despair of one 
who is unable to swim. And, as a person who 
cannot swim, when thrown into the water, 
merely thrashes about until he drowns himself, 
so did the Toothpick. Time and again he was 
dragged beneath the surface and off his course 
by the treacherous undertow of red and 
“patent leathers’ which came with every verse 
until he was so far from his path that even 
the life preservers and “‘life lines’? which were 
thrown failed to reach him. When he reached 
the end, his voice had sunk to a whisper and he 
was exhausted as he made his dazed way to his 
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seat. Things were going badly on that day 
for William Epictetus. 

The same red hair and “patent leathers” 
escorted Mary home after the exercises and, 
miserabile dictu, so deep in conversation was 
Mary that she noticed not her quondam ad- 
mirer and passed by him without speaking. 

“Tf it was any other color,” said William 
Epictetus to Pudgey Tatro as they sat that 
evening behind the barn, smoking the initial 


newspaper — hayseed cigarette of the summer 
vacation, “If it was any other color but red — 
just think, Pudgey — red — ,” lapsing into dis- 
gusted silence while the vile weed glowed in the 
darkness. 

“Toothpick,” said Pudgey, after a few 
moments of grave philosophical consideration, 
“Toothpick, women — is — fickle.” And he 
sighed. 

Wm. Hamilton 711. 


THE CITY OF LIFE 


I. 


4 “HERE was once a man dwelt in the 
city and this man was old and palsy 
shaken. The years, tramping on- 

ward, had met and passed him on the 
road, leaving his limbs tottering and his hair 
silvered with dust of age. But there still re- 
mained with him a mind retentive of the glories 
of youth. He had seen strange truths in his 
long journey, truths of which he had not 
dreamed. It had all been wonderful and new, 
as the light that dwells behind the gates of the 

Dawn, for he had dsicovered it himself. 

And each day when he woke, he was con- 
scious of the clatter of the city even from the 
verge of dreams: the thoroughfares where he 
had played as a child resounded with the roar 
of drays; iron shod feet rang sharply on the 
paved highways; people came and departed, 
some talking, others laughing aloud. From 
his high dim window the old man used to gaze 
down on these crowds each day, sometimes 
brushing a cobweb from the small panes. 
Young and old, smiling, silent, stern visaged, 
thousands passed by in the course of a morning, 
other thousands pressed close behind them in 
wearysome procession. 

All these the old man looked on with but 
little interest. But there was a child who 
passed by among them, a child who knew him 
and looked each day eagerly towards the attic 
window. When their eyes met, she waved her 
hand lightly, and he, if it were to be the Day 


of Tales, nodded his white head while a sparkle 
crept into his weary blue eyes, and a faint 
smile came sadly to his face. Then the street 
door would open and shut, the long staircase. 
would shake and chatter away to itself with 
ill concealed pleasure, finally the door of the 
attic room would be flung open, screeching 
with startled indignation on its rusty hinges, 
and the child would rush in with a merry laugh, 
her cheeks rosy, her dancing blue eyes a-sparkle, 
her hair tumbled madly over her shoulders. 

“Tt is the hour, child,” said the old man, as 
he dragged his ancient, loose-jointed rocker to 
the window. 

“And the Tale?” said the child. 

‘“ Aye, the Tale! What shall it be,” he cried, 
looking across the drear gray tenement roofs 
into the East. 

The child seated herself at his feet and pon- 
dered. ‘‘ The Dawn Fairies’ is the best, but I 
have heard it so many times,” said the child. 
Then suddenly: 

“You shall tell me about the West and 
what makes the sun go down below the rim of 
the sea.” 

“Then it shall be of the West,” he cried, 
slowly smiling, ‘‘ but that’s a strange way to 
begin.” 

So the West was filled with gold and the old 
man told his tale: how years and years ago men 
worshipped the sun and thought it sank into 
the sea; how there dwelt a god who yoked fiery 
horses to it that raced all day long over the 
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sky to their rest below the edge of the world. 
Later, it was the Dawn, and the child laughed 
gaily and knew each fairy, for the tale was old. 

Thus each week, the city rumbled and dinned 
without, and he told her wonderful tales, but 
the Dawn was ever to be repeated, nor did the 
child grow weary of it. And the weeks 
stretched out into months, and the months at 
length to a year. Then one day, when the old 
~man stood by the window, he missed the child. 
Hours he stood gazing down into the street. 
The people thronged onwards, the drays roared 
along the pavement, wheels rattled noisily past, 
merging at length into the loud song of the 
city, but the child did not come. 

“She has forgotten!” said the watcher, 
and the sadness deepened in his eyes as he 
crept away from the window. The next day 
he was up early, but when noon came, he was 
still watching. Again he left his lookout with 
a pang in his heart, but he continued his watch 
hopefully whispering, “She will come,” until 
the sun rolled below the gray tenement roof, 
and the lights sparkled like chains of diamonds 
~ along the street. ; 

On the third day as he watched there came, 
a lull in the rattle. The crowds moved more 
slowly. When the sun had cast its last flakes 
of gold over the wall of the West, and the 
clouds were bathed in the glory of dusk, down 
the way there came a procession. He watched 
it slowly move along and disappear in a by- 
street. 

“She will come to-morrow,” he said hope- 
lessly to himself as the roar gradually rose to 
him again. He pressed his weary head on his 
hands and gazed vacantly into the fast drop- 
ping darkness. 


Li 


The wind freshened and swirled madly up 
the street, rattling windows and slamming 
doors with malignant delight. Either its curi- 
osity exerted remarkable sway, or it was bent 
on creating all the confusion possible, or it 
was in a wild state of anarchy. Whatever 
else could have impelled it to tunnel down into 
the huge boxes and baskets that stood before 


the busy market and send papers and sawdust 
and dry, thin, old onion peelings whirling into 
the air and crackling in terror stricken panic 
down the lighted street, is more than I can 
conjecture. But it did sweep along like a 
madcap on a rampage whatever the reason, 
and it did slap the long coat-tails of the old 
man against his weary legs in a most impudent 
and shameful manner. 

He was slowly walking up the street, half 
bent by age, half to meet the onslaught of the 
wind. By the brisk glow of the store windows 
he seemed to be but creeping along, like a 
snail, and when‘the gusts tore wildly past him, 
you would have sworn that he wasn’t moving 
at all. He walked slowly as I have said, with 
seeming uncertainty in his gait, and even now 
and then, he glanced into the faces of the pedes- 
trians who stamped smartly by trying to repell 
the nippings of the January frost, as if he were 
searching for some one. There was an anxious 
gleam in his countenance and now and then he 
muttered something inaudible, always the 
same sound, ending every time with a word of 
doubt. 

In the shadow of the huge cathedral he was 
blown to a standstill by a mighty blast of wind. 
He stood for a few moments looking doubt- 
fully about, and then, going up to the door, 
he opened it and stepped in. The door was 
wrenched from his trembling hand and crashed 
to with a roar that echoed and reechoed along 
the dim aisles and hurled back a thousand 
dwindling reverberations from the lofty gloom 
of the roof. In a pew beside a huge pillar that 
melted upward into the shadows, he took a 
seat. 

On looking about the church, he was startled 
to see a figure coming slowly toward him along 
the broad aisle. He half rose as if to go, when 
the figure motioned to him to remain, so he 
sank wearily back, muttering something in- 
audible, always the same sound, ending in a 
word of doubt. With its nearer approach, 
there came a sudden change on the old man’s 
face. The look of anxiety gave place to one 
of joy, and he clasped his hands excitedly. 
For the figure was that of a child with rosy 
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cheeks and happy laughing blue eyes and 
tumbled masses of dark hair. He did not 
wonder at the strange whiteness and splendour 
of her dress, nor the dazzling glow of her face. 

“Tt is the hour, child,” he whispered, for- 
getful of her long absence. 

“And the Tale? ” said she, seating herself 
beside him, and gazing into his eyes oddly. 

He lifted his hand to his face, thoughtful. 
There was a novel thrill at his heart strings 
and an inspiration siezed him. 

“Yea, the Tale shall be! But what? ” 

“Tt is long since I first listened,” she mused, 
“but I have heard somany. Let it be the old 
Tale of the Dawn.” She rested her arm on 
his, and the same thrill coursed through him. 
The murmuring of the city sounded far and 
faint, like summer thunder, and through the 
veil of mist that seemed to surround him he 
heard a laugh—light, happy, childish. 

“Tt is the Dawn,” he muttered in a whisper. 


In the street, the wind was snorting and 
blustering. A few timid flakes of snow, filter- 
ing noiselessly by the shining gas light, it 
siezed and whirled away in diabolical glee. 
The butcher came to his doorway and looked 
critically at the display, then with apparent 
satisfaction reentered his shop. Whiff! Up 
the road the wind sped in a long race with it- 
self. Whiff! The few remnants of refuse 
paper were hurled into confusion. Whiff! 
Into a side street it tumbled with a loud bellow. 
The tall elms groaned and protested, but it 
was no use protesting to such a wind. Bang! 
Somebody’s door shut suddenly nearly knock- 
ing somebody down a flight of steps into some- 
body’s basement. The windows rattled in 
brisk chorus like hundreds of drums beating 
tattoo all at once. A rush of snow and wind 
swept upward on the front of a tall tenement, 
and sent a blind crashing from the dark attic 
window down into the street. 

J. H. Powers, 711. 


Recollections of Mt. Greylock. 


I seem to see thee in thy majesty 

Uprearing thy cold summit to the skies, 

And think that, as of old, beneath thee lies 
Some buried giant, — childhood mystery. 
Distant thou art, from vision utterly, 

And yet in thought thou visit’st mine eyes 
Green girdled, crown’d with cloud, and o’er 


thee dies 


The last dim flush of sunset, lingeringly; 

Alas! Man doth abide thee but an age, 
Eternal Monument! to be forgot, 

E’en as the years have bridged thee and the 


page 


Is turned. What strivings change our earthly 


lot? 


Art thou but weary with the tempest’s rage, 
Huge Pile? A million mornings, mean they 


naught? 
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A WANDERER 


cold variety which exhilarates and puts 

new vigor into mortals, but a disagreeable, 

piercing, cold. The driving snow was 
falling from a leaden sky which showed no 
signs of relenting and the wind blew in gusts, 
howling and shrieking, as it tore around the 
corners of the house. Now and then a barren 
bough scraped the house whose very founda- 
tions seemed to quiver. I thought with a 
shudder of ghosts, wandering spirits, and 
wailing dead, and tried in vain to concentrate 
my thoughts upon the story which I was read- 
ing. Watching the crackling logs and the 
cheerful glow of the cozy open fire, these sad 
thoughts away, only to return with new 
strength as the wind with a roar burst into the 
room, having at length successfully baffled the 
strong oaken door. Again I thought of the 
wild night and drawn on by a feeling which I 
can not even now explain, I heaped the fire 
high with logs, arranged a couch, as though for 
an ill person, placed food within easy access, 
drew on my thickest coat, hat and gloves and 
went out into the night. My good dog and 
sole companion, Bones, followed me and to- 
gether we started out in search of a lost child, 
for my mind, strangely enough, tenaciously 
held to the thought of a child lost in the snow. 
As if led by an unseen hand, we left the city 
streets, wandered far out into the country. 
My search seemed vain, for I was only the 
“lost one’ apparently among the fields and 
trees. Nearly overcome by the cold and wind, 
I thought of returning home. But I could not. 
Something drew me ahead, and so, almost 
exhausted, I started on. Bones, good dog, did 
not desert me, but patiently followed. 


| was a cold winter’snight, not of the clear, 


Soon I came to a solitary shed, in the middle 
of a large field, into which, almost blinded by 
the snow, I almost stumbled. Gasping for 
breath, I steadied myself against the broken 
door, when suddenly I heard a low moan 
within. Could it be possible that I was right 
in believing that a child was lost? Was indeed 
this feeling a premonition which had led me 
to a lonely hut? As soon as I was able, for I 
was almost numbed, I made my way into the 
shed. After searching in the darkness, I 
found the child whom I was evidently seeking. 
She was alone, without a friend and motionless. 
I struck a match which the wind promptly 
extinguished, and another, until finally after 
several attempts I succeeded in lighting a 
candle which I had brought with me. In a 
dark corner the little one lay; a little girl. In 
one glance I saw her poor, joyless life in her 
pale, pinched face. She lay so still, I feared 
lest she should be dead; but no, her heart 
beat faintly. Reviving her with some brandy 
which I had brought, I wrapped her in my over- 
coat and started back tomy home. The storm 
had abated somewhat and I found that I had 
wandered from the path and gone about almost 
in a circle. On this account, I drew the con- 
clusion, that I was not as far from home as I 
had thought. I soon found the right direction 
and although the path was not distinguishable, 
I started homeward. On arriving, I cared for 
the child as best I could, and as she went 
quietly to sleep, I again sat down to wait and 
watch for the day. I was now convinced that 
I had been warned, and that the realization 
of a coming danger is often made known by 
premonition. 

Dorothy Richardson, ’11. 


In Memoriam. 
ANNA LOUISE ELDRIDGE. 
NHS 
Class of 1910 
1892-1910. 
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THE FALL OF THE BRIDGE OF TAY 


of the people of Dundee, Scotland, it is the 

Tay bridge and the stories connected with 

it. The bridge as it now stands, spanning 
the silvery waters of the river, is a magnificent 
piece of engineering. It is solid and very 
imposing and does not by any means deduct 
from the calm splendor of the Tay. But the 
bridge of today is altogether different from the 
weak bridge of a few decades ago. Had it been 
the same, the story I am about to relate would 
never have been told. 

It was a wild, boisterous night, the last Sun- 
day of 1879. The wind was blowing a gale, 
and the sleet stung like a whip. The Tay, 
which is usually calm and pleasant, was lash- 
ing itself into a great rage and pounding 
against the foundation of the bridge. Although 
the weather was at its worst, and the elements 
in great commotion, hundreds of people were 
impatiently awaiting the arrival of the train 
from Edinburg, which was bringing friends, 
relatives and families to celebrate the coming 
of the New Year. This, as is probably known, 
is a festival of more importance to the hospita- 
ble of Scotland than Christmas is with other 
nations. 


| F there is anything that appeals to the hearts 


A considerable number of people, despite the 
conditions of the weather, were in the open, 
awaiting the appearance of the train. At last 
it came into view, fighting against the wind, 
puffing and snorting, and doing it’s best. The 
crowd turned to go to the station to greet their 
friends and ask for their welfare, when with a 
force greater than before the wind dashed the 
water against the bridge with a thunderous 
roar. The people anxiously turned toward the 
bridge and looked for the train thot held their 
nearest and dearest. They looked for a while 
in vain because the spray was dashing in every 
direction and obstructed their view. Then 
there came a momentary lull in the storm, 
almost immediately broken by a new strange 
roaring which died away abruptly as it rose. 
The watchers were stricken speechless. The 
foundations of the bridge, weakened by the con- 
tinual dashing onslaught of the water, had 
crumbled away as if by magic and where, but a 
few short moments ago, there had been a train 
full of human beings, there was now nothing 
but vacancy. Everybody, everything had 
gone to the bottom of the Tay and theNew 
Year that ensued was the saddest that had ever 
been in the city of Dundee. JN. Randell, ’14. 


Elegy Written in the Junior Classroom. 


The clock in drowsy movement ticks its lay, 
The scholars sleep in blissful extasy, 

And learning, onward takes her weary way, 
Leaving the room to Pallas and to me. 


Save for the shrieking pen’s eternal song, 
And when a prisoned fly doth madly rage, 
Sweeps silence with her vanguard vast along, 
Amid the rustlings of the sleepy page. 


The frantic echo of the teacher’s call, 

The noisy wagons, rattling in the street, 

The janitor’s loud tramping in the hall, 

No more shall rouse them from the Realms of 


Sleep. 
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For them no recitation bodes alarm 

No screaming bell brings in its train of woes 

Still, slumberous, every head doth seek an 
arm ;— 

Midst regions calm of peace they find repose. 


Epitaph. 
Here rests a class wrapt in the robes of Sleep 
A class to study or to care unknown; 
Brisk of Action with her tumult and her sweep 
Their soporific portals far hath flown. 
Wm, Hamilton, 711. 


The Sophomores. 


Who do all mischief, take all blame, 
And bear withal a shameful name? - 
The sophomores! 


Who “‘ chuck ” the papers on the floor, 
Who boldly lock the outside door? 
The Sophomores! 


Who flings the chalk that marks the wall, 
Who makes that startling bugle call? 
A Sophomore! 


Who are the scape-goats of the classes, 
Who are most scoffed at by the masses? 
The Sophomores! 


But slowly we’re improving, 
These traces we’re removing, 
We Sophomores. 


Oh that the tide of Fate might turn, 
And grant the fame for which we yearn! 
We Sophomores. 


And if the goal at last be won 
Which brings relief to those who’ve run 
These Sophomores,— 


Then may fair olive wreaths be placed, 
Upon the heads of the disgraced, 
The Sophomores! 
Lora Wood, 713. 
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The Ballade of Fair Genevieve. 


O she lived in a castle both mighty and tall 
The lovely and fair Genevieve, 
Where all were gay thralls to her beck and her 
call, 
From the seneschal down to the reeve. 


O there came riding by on a calico pad, 
A youth who was noble and brave, 

But his visage was wonderous, wonderous sad, 
For he loved the fair Genevieve. 


Now out on the battlements walked Genevieve, 
To drink in the air fresh and free, 
And the noble young man saw — alas, to his 
grief, 
He saw there the sweet Genevieve. 


“O fayre as ye gleam of ye glimmering sun 
That drips down its gold to ye sea 
More lovelier far dear,” — but while he thus 
ran, 
Fair Genevieve hardened her e’e. 


“QO beat ye away o’er ye hills and ye plains! 
O fayde from this sad, mundane sphere! 

O turn up ye dew from some landscape that’s 
And goe far away from here!” 


‘“‘Alas, cruel, hard hearted maiden,” he cried, 
“T goe, tho’yt be to my fayte!”’ 

And he silently mounted his calico pad 
And he galloped out thro’ the gate. 


O fair shines the sun like a ball of pure gold, 
And sweet sing the fowls from the fence, 
The turbulent Charles slowly rustles and 
swirls, 
And — I’m writing all this for suspense. 


He halted his steed by the wild river bank 
And his glimmering rapier drew 
And beneath his left armpit he thrust it and 
sank 
Shrieking, ‘‘Geneveive, false one, adieu!” 


L’envoi. 
Thus, thus is the pitiful story devised, 
And learn, reader, this is its truth, 
A man should indeed pay a maiden no heed, 
When she ambulates out on the roof. 
Aas te hg Be 
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SENIOR NOTES 
1911 
‘* Esse Quam Videri.” 


I. R. STANWOOD, President. 
JANETTE ROPER, Treasurer. 
MILDRED CHANDLER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, Scribe. 


Class Yell 
Hum! Hum! 
Here we come 
1-9-1-1. 


In the Advocate issue of last year, the Class 
Motto was printed as “ Esse Quam Videre.”’ 
The correct motto is as in the heading. We 
know the general public noticed this error and 
we wish to make it known that we observed 
it. 


Speaking of the Class Motto calls an inter- 
esting thought to mind. Do you know how 
many brands of Breakfast Food, Cigars and 
Patent Medicines use our Motto as their 
trade-mark? Not less than two distinct “ B. 
F's,” three Cigar brands and five Patent Medi- 
cines use our motto. We have lately found 
it printed in our text-books. Why not collect 
a revenue on the gem? 


The Football Team this year was composed 
of Seniors. The Captain, Manager, three 
backs and five linemen were all Seniors. AI- 
though these will pass the great divide in June, 
the Juniors have still a good outlook for a 
strong team next year. 


Next spring the Track Team will undoubt- 
edly be furnished from the Senior class. We 
do not wish to appear egotistic, but it is the 
realization of obvious facts which makes us 
seem so. We hope, however, that Captain 
Dunn will have some under-classmen to work 
with. 


We may have no play in the spring since the 
Seniors (more egotism) are very busy and all 
the talent in the school is Senior, Still, we 


should like to see S—t—w—d 711 and C—n— 
t—n ’12 in the argument of Brutus and Cassius. 


F. F. F. Fortissimo. 


S—t—n—w—d and a pink shirt! 2 


The first Senior Dance was an immense 
success. Jimmy Minimus, our esteemed Music, 
Art and Literary Critic, decorated the ceilings, 
floors, walls and some of the atmosphere be- 
tween with brown and gold. The effect was 
harmonious, artistic and unified. Agnes, 
Dorothy, and the two Jims had complete con- 
trol of the refreshments. The punch was 
excellent. Dolly was the entertainment com- 
mittee, and a commendable entertainment 
committee she was. Several new games were 
introduced. That one where you stand en- 
circled by the admiring multitude and experi- 
ment with a broom in natural gravity was 
“‘ perfectly dandy.’’ The dancing was a unique 
success. A few somnolent attendents from 
the Junior class didn’t seem so bored as might 
be expected. And oh, those gowns, not for- 
getting Judge. K—n—b—-y’s dress suit!’ 

“ Whurs Wully Shakespere noo?’ Thack- 
eray. 

”” Above the Webster’s Unabridged.”’ Scribe. 


We wish to call the attention of the reader 
to a poem which it was impossible to publish 
last year through lack of space, to wit, the 
scribe’s Elegy in a Sophomore Classroom. Of 
course the class concerned are now Juniors. 
See Literary Sc. Bilious Hamiltonius. 


NOTES. 
Class of 1912. 
‘“Facta non _ verba.’’ 


Deeds not words. 


Officers. 
H. CLINTON WOODWARD, President. 
MISS FLORENCE GORSE, Vice President. 
MISS STELLA SONNENBERG, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Our class has awakened at last from its 
terrible state of melancholia and things have 
now a brighter aspect, generally. Perhaps it 
was begun by the class pins or the realization 
that we were able to have a class party! Any- 
way the shock has been great. 


Who is S. 8. always mourning about in those 
second periods? 

You should have seen S—t—n—wd trying 
to decorate his head with a bookstrap! Too 
bad Mr. Putney happened in just then! 

Question. Why does H—m—il—n manage 
to get so near the door at sixth period? 

Answer.—‘‘ Fear hath seized upon him.” 


H. A.—Junior Funny Man. 

F. C.—Junior Belle. 

R. R.—Junior Infant. 

S. S.—Junior Talking Machine. 


‘ A Junior Legend. 


NE day Miss McD—w—1 decided to 
() go for a Walk (er). She went down 
the Dale(y), through a Wood (ard) 

when suddenly it began to rain. 

““Oh,”’ she cried, “Wye didn’t I bring 
Melntosh? ’’ Soon she came to a Bridge when 
a crowd of little Child(s)ren were playing 
marbles. She stopped to play with them for 
a minute and after making a Goodwin from 
Daw’s son she went on her way. She was 
very hungry by this time, and longed for 
Welsh rarebit. However, as this was impos- 
sible she went to a near-by Baker shop. Here 
she satisfied her hunger and it was a very lucky 
thing for her that she did for she was nearly 
Gaughan with hunger. 

As soon as it stopped raining she started 
for her home. On the way she went by a 
Park(er). It has a hedge of Gorse around it 
and she saw two funny men coming down a 
driveway. Immediately Miss MeD—w—l 
recognized the famous Mutt and Jeff(ords). 
The former looked very glum and when he 
was asked what the trouble was he replied 
that he needed some razor Blades and Couldn’t 


find a store anywhere. Jeff(ords) had a little 
dog with him and it kept Wag(ner)ing its tail 
frantically. At first Miss McD—w—1 could 
not Devine what the matter was, but at length 
she saw he was watching intently a poor little 
Rac Coon. 


Specimen Joke. 


Poet.—‘ How much do you think I’d get 
if I sent this poem to a magazine? ” 
Critic—“ Not less than six months! ” 


Class of 1913. 


FRANK TAYLOR, President. 

MISS ELIZABETH ROPER, Vice President. 
COVERT FLEWELLING, Treasurer. 
HAROLD MILLER, Secretary. 


The Class of 1913 has not as yet chosen a 
motto, but when we do, we hope, at least, to 
be able to spell it correctly. 


The Class of 1913 supplied six members of 
the football squad, who made such an excellent 
showing in the early games of the season, that 
the Seniors (they conducted the team this 
year), most kindly and condescendingly al- 
lowed some of them to play in the Wellesley 
game. Their playing was one of the notable 
features of the game. 


The calm and peaceful life of the Sophomores 
has not been disturbed so far, this year, by any 
ereat social function, although many of our 
boys and “ fair ones”? have been invited to 
the Football Party. As soon as the sleighing 
is better we are planning a sleigh ride. 


The new Freshmen are the cutest crowd of 
Kiddies that ever entered the Needham High 
School. They range from fellows almost as 
large as Sophomores to children who seem 
hardly out of the cradle. But they are well 
tamed and quite as respectful to the Sophs as 
is befitting their rank. All things considered, 
they are passable for ‘‘ Freshmen.” 
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The Geometry class received a shock one 
day when Mr. Moore announced that geometry 
would be discontinued for a while and that we 
would study domestic science in somewhat 
the same department as a Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle. He ordered each one to bring a piece 
of chalk and some thread with which to mark 
out patterns in the recitation. Of course we 
didn’t recognize this deliberate deception on 
his part as geometry in another form. 


The Juniors are to be congratulated upon 
the growing genius of their class, as shown by 
the young lady Bibical expositor whose sermon 
on ‘If a man love me let him follow me,”’ is 
quite realistic. Now, boys, don’t all run at 
once! 


Echos from the corridors of Time, 
“Who threw the chalk? 


The Class of 1913. 


4 “MHE Sophomore class has now reached 
the height of perfection. It goes as 
quantity rather than quality, while 
a little quality has wandered in 

among us. The class is so large that a few of 
us split the English division. As we entered 
in the fall we were looked up to as the coming 
class. The authorities gave us the best room 
in the building. 

We, as a class, are never tardy, and are the 
first out, being near the door, and we always 
take home plenty of things over which we bend 
our minds through the evenings. Our mental 
powers are all firm, with no exceptions. There 
is not one in the Caesar class who has a trot, 
although, if I remember rightly, the motto of 
the last year’s ‘‘ Soph” was, “‘ Keep your pony 
trotting.’ Oh! How it fills me with ambition 
to think of such an improvement. 

And as we march about forty strong to 
Geometry, at the close of school, we practically 
reduce our master to a nervous wreck, in spite 
of the fact that we are all hovering around the 
honor mark. Geometry completes our day’s 
work, and as we pass along the Streets of 
Needham, oh! Public, behold a Worthy Class! 

W. “ Agricola. ” 


Freshmen Notes. 


P “HE Freshmen of Room IV are trying 
as hard as possible to revive the 
doctrines of Epicurus. This is 
proved by their entering the room 

and annoying the gracious Miss McAllister 

with sundry munchings of cheese crackers, 
cookies and other recessional necessities. They 


are heart and soul against Stoicism, anyway. 


With just a little more provocation the 
Freshmen will take action against the Sopho- 
mores. ‘These worthies are, we regret to say, 
very unprincipled, and if any Freshman is 
foolish enough to leave dainties in his desk, 
when he returns to his room he finds them 
missing. They never come back. Pencils 
and fancy pens also attract the attention of 
these degraded creatures. 


W—l—m-—s seems to have a strange fasci- 
nation for insects, especially beetles. 


Every Tuesday the Freshman room is illum- 
inated by a swarm of yellow butterflies. But 
these are not real!~ Oh dear no! The Juniors 
can inform you as well as we that these butter- 
flies are to be associated with the Freshman 
Basket-Ball team, They can also tell you 
about several games which we refrain from 
mentioning through delicacy and respect. 


He—th—c—t’s greatest work is soon forth- 
coming. It has several sub-titles, viz: 
I. The Mirror and its Reflections. 
II. The Office. 
III. More Reflections. 


Our class was well represented on the foot 
ball field this year. Two of our number par- 
ticipated in the Wellesley game. 


The Sophomores have the honor of being 
worse than the Freshmen. 


“ Count that day lost whose slow descending 
sun, 

Sees, to the office, not a Freshie come.” 

Miss A— holds the championship thus far. 
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The Needham High School was represented, 
during the Foot Ball Season of 1910, by a 
team worthy of the highest praise. It was 
composed, in the main, of experienced players 
since five had already been included in the 
High School Eleven for the two preceding 
years and, with one exception, the others had 
played for at least one year. The team was 
very fortunate in securing Mr. Leonard B. 
Parks of Yale ’09 as coach. Mr. Parks had 
been. coach for 1909 and therefore he knew 
almost all of the players as well as the posi- 
tions for which they were best fitted. Through- 
out the school, considerable enthusiasm was 
felt concerning the Team and its fortunes so 
that when Capt. Crossman ordered out candi- 
dates for practice immediately after school 
opened in September, a large squad responded. 

The first game which Manager Stanwood had 
arranged for the team was with the Wayland 
High School to be played on their grounds, 
but, owing to an epidemic of typhoid fever in 
Wayland, the game was postponed to a later 
date. A game to be played at Waltham was 
therefore arranged with the Waltham High 
School for Sept. 24. On this occasion the light 
Needham eleven was somewhat underrated 


by the Waltham squad and well they might ° 


be if size counts for anything in Foot Ball, for 
each man on our team was greatly out-weighed 
by his opponent. In the early part of the first 
period, McAdam, Needham’s center was in- 
jured, and forced to retire from the game, in 
this manner crippling Needham to a great 
extent. During the first two periods, the 


ATHLET 


FOOTBALL 


Waltham backs tried in vain to pierce Needham 
defence for a touchdown, but they succeeded 
in scoring only two points by blocking one of 
Stanwood’s kicks and making a safety. Sev- 
eral times Needham held Waltham for downs 
when the latter were inside Needham’s ten 
yard line, and on each occasion, Stanwood 
punted out of danger. The Waltham team 
began to wake up durtng the last two periods, 
and, by putting in several fresh substitutes 
they scored two touchdowns. The game was 
cleanly played, and although we were beaten 
by one of the strongest school teams in the 
State, still the Needham players and those 
who were interested in the team were satisfied 
with the result, 14-0. 

On the following Tuesday, Sept. 28, Need- 
ham played a 0-0 game with the Newton High 
School Team. In the last quarter, Stanwood 
tried a place kick, but the officials decided that 
the ball did not go between the uprights. As 
both teams felt dissatisfied with the result of 
this game, the managers arranged a game to 
be played at Newton on Columbus Day, Oct. 
12. 

Oct. 1. We played our first game at Need- 
ham, defeating Walpole High School 17-0. 
In this game the coach gave all of the substi- 
tures a chance, and this is the main reason 
that the score was not larger. 

On Saturday, Oct. 17, Needham played 
against the Dorchester High School on the 
Dunbar grounds. The opposing team, al- 
though perhaps the strongest which Needham 
met during the season, owed much of its 
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prowess to the individual playing of Fraser. 
Our team, on the other hand, was greatly set 
back by the fact that two of our regular players 
were out of the game,—Powers, on account 
of tonsilitis, and Mills because of a bad knee 
which he had received in the Walpole game. 
The game with Dorchester was perhaps the 
roughest and hardest of the season. During 
the last two periods, time was taken out con- 
tinually for injuries received by the players 
of both teams. The playing of Comiskey, 
Woodard, and Capt. Crossman for Needham, 
and that of Capt. Fraser of Dorchester is 
worthy of mention. The final score was 17-0 
in favor of Dorchester. 

Our team went to Newton on Columbus 
Day, Oct. 12, to play off the tie which was the 
result of the first game. The Needham boys 
were not in the best of condition for this hard 
game, because the four previous difficult 
games had begun to show on some of our best 
players. Both Capt. Crossman and Clinton 
Woodard were suffering from the rough usage 
received in the Dorchester fray, but neverthe- 
less, played the whole game through. A crowd 
of several thousand people turned out to see 
the game; but were somewhat disappointed 
at the final score which was 0-0. Neither team 
seemed to have the right play with which to 
send the ball over the line for a touchdown. 
Comiskey and Blades played well for Need- 
ham, while Capt. Ryder was Newton’s best 
player. 

The following Saturday, Oct. 15, we were 
to play the Belmont High School, but as Bel- 
mont cancelled this game our team was greatly 
benefited from the rest it received during the 
next week. 

Our next game was with the strong Natick 
High School which claims the championship 
for Central Massachusetts. The game was 
fast and interesting; but Needham did not 
seem to have the strength to make a touch- 
down, although the ball was in Natick’s terri- 
tory the greater part of the game. ‘The result 
was again 0-0. 

Before our next game with Dedham, Mr. 
Parks decided that perhaps a change in the 


positions of several of the players would make 
a better offensive team, Stanwood took Dunn’s 
place at right tackle, Dunn was put in full 
back, Mills was put in left end. 

On Nov. 5 we were given a chance to play 
with our new line-up against the Dedham 
team. Dunn and Capt. Crossman made long 
gains through the holes opened up in the line 
by Powers and Stanwood, while Woodard and 
Comiskey circled the ends several times for 
good gains. The feature of the game was 
Comiskey’s 75-yd. run for a touchdown. Need- 
ham also worked the forward pass to good ad- 
vantage. The score was 18-0 in our favor. 

Nov. 8. A practice game was played with 
Brown & Nichol’s School at Needham. The 
game was hard and both teams were benefited 
by the experience. Needham won 12-0. 

On Nov. 12, Needham journeyed up to Way- 
land to play the game which had been post- 
poned early in the season. Needham worked 
the forward pass successfully and had little 
difficulty in worsting her opponents. The 
score was 16-0. 

Perhaps the easiest game that Needham 
played was against the Norwood High School, 
Nov. 19. The visitors had good material; 
but it was plainly seen that they had not had 
acoach. The final score was 46-0. Needham 
had a chance to work all her tricks to advantage. 

Our annual game with our old rival Welles- 
ley was played on Green’s Field, Needham, 
Thanksgiving Morn‘ng, Nov. 24. As it was 
a perfect day for football, a large crowd of 
spectators assembled, among whom were en- 
thusiastic ‘‘rooters’”’ supporting each side. 
The Wellesley High School cheering section 
occupied the east side of the field, while ours 
held the position on the west. Needham 
began at the first kick off to win. The Welles- - 
ley players were unable to make their first 
down and were forced to punt. Needham 
then received the ball and rushed it down the 
field in fine style and Dunn had little diffi- 
culty in scoring the first touchdown through 
left tackle. Stanwood kicked the goal. The 
second touchdown was made by Needham’s 
right end, “Bey.” Crossman, on a cleverly 
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worked forward pass. Woodard stepped back 
for what the Wellesley men sized up as a drop 
kick for the goal, and the instant the ball was 
passed, all of Wellesley’s secondary defence 
rushed in to block the expected kick; much to 
their surprise, however, Woodard shot the 
ball over their heads to “ Bev.’ who jumped 
across the line for a touchdown. A third 
touchdown was made by Comiskey of Need- 
ham; but the Referee did not allow it because 
one of the Needham’s players used his hands 
illegally during the scrimmage. The last 
period was entirely a punting game, and spec- 
tacular plays were few. The line-up for the 
Wellesley game was as follows: | 


Racht Ends... .<.. Devine and B. Crossman. 
Richt ackley see: Stanwood. 

Right Guards...... Blades and Wright. 
Cententss.adoen Richwagen. 

Left Guardsii + Martin and McAdam. 
Lett Tackle aires: Powers. 

Lett! Kind wegen Mills. 

Quarter Back...... Capt. Crossman. 


Right Half Back... Woodard. 
Left Half Back... .Comiskey. 
PolleBacksae dee Dunn. 


The final score 12-0 was celebrated in the 
evening by a large bon-fire on the foot ball 
field. After this, a small sized army of ‘‘ Royal 
Rooters ”’ marched through the streets cheering 
the players of the victorious team, and count- 
ing the score again and again. From the 
financial standpoint, the team was a success 
and each Needham player who played in the 
Wellesley game was awarded a handsome navy 
blue sweater with a large white ‘‘N.” 


Exchanges. 


Dorothy Richardson, Department Editor. 

We cordially greet and are glad to acknowl- 
edge: 

“The College Signal,’’ Amherst, Mass. 

“ Argonaut,’ Mansfield, Mass. 

“The Tripod,’ Thornton Academy, Saco, 
Me. 


“ The Searchlight,’ Walpole, Mass. 
“Tufts Weekly,” Tufts College. 
“The Olympion,” Biddeford, Me. 


The Argonaut is a most interesting school 
paper. The editorial in the October number 
deserves special commendation, for selfishness, 
is, indeed, one of the greatest evils of the 
present day. 


The College Signal, (Amherst) and the Tufts 
Weekly are two of our exchanges which we 
always welcome with pleasure. Their news- 
paper form renders them as different from the 
rest of our exchanges as the matter which they 
contain raises them above newspaper weakness. 
Moreover, they give us an insight into college 
journalism for which we are always grateful. 


“ Lives of great men oft remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And by asking foolish questions 
Take up all the teacher’s time.” Ex. 

Of our exchanges we like the Tripod best. 
This little paper fairly teems with school life 
and spirit; and if the school paper is such, 
what must the school itself be! In the Novem- 
ber number Athletics is prominent from cover 
to cover and such a spirit as your school dis- 
plays in this direction is something to be proud 
of. 


Have you read the “‘ Dago Mystery” in 
the Searchlight? It is a good story and quite 
original. We would suggest a larger literary 
department in your paper for a few more 
“spicy ”’ stories would enliven it somewhat. 
We are glad to hear that your school has again 
taken up Athletics and we wish you all success. 


Biddeford High School greets us through a 
very lively paper. Your literary department 
is good and the stories are most interesting. 
Why split your various departments and 
scatter their contents all over the paper? We 
think this method of arrangement detracts 
from the interest of the paper. 
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Miss L.—‘‘ Are you eating, or chewing gum, 
Randell? ” 

R. ’714.—“ Neither! ” 

Miss L.—‘‘ No? Well it’s just gone down 
then.” 


Teacher.—‘ I really have forgotten when 
the examinations come! ”’ 

Voice from the class.—‘‘ Ahem! ahem! ” 

H—th—ct 14 gets a mirror mixed up with 
the sunlght. 

Miss B.—“ Will the young lady with the 
mirror kindly put it on the desk? ” 

Miss L.—‘‘ Have you anything to say, C? 
If you haven’t, don’t say it.” 

Mr. M.—‘‘ What is the inertia, S.? ” 

S., 711 (who has been conversing ardently 
with some feminine friends).—‘‘ They are 
little flowers that are all colors.” 


Wotton, ’11 (reading from Milton the line, 
“And the tufted crow-toe and pale jessa- 
mine ”’).—‘‘ And the tufted toe-crowed and 
pale Jessie—ah—-me! ” 


Miss L.—‘‘ Can any Freshman tell me about 
the river Styx? ” 

Silence. 

Miss L.—‘‘ Well, never mind, you'll find 
out about it later.” 

Hereupon a certain ill-bred senior hastily 
raises his desk cover. 


Mr. M., Alg. 4. 
- “ T)., how do you reduce a surd? ” 

D.— Why just reduce it.” 

Mr. M.—‘‘Now er D., I don’t think that’s 
quite clear to the class.” 


Miss L. to the Freshies: 
“Tuesday, every one will please be full of 
Dickens.” 


“Of what nationality was Sir Isaac New- 
ton? ” 
Brilliant Pupil—“‘ A Mathematician.” 


Miss L.—‘‘ What did the Greeks believe 
would be the feelings of the gods when a man 
became wealthy?” 

Miss W. ’14—“ They would have righteous 
indigestion.” 


Mr. M. in Physics.—‘“ C. what is an icicle? ” 
C. ’11.—“‘ A stiff piece of water.” 


Miss L.—‘‘ Who was Mrs. Thrale? ” 
Wise Senior.—‘‘ She was Mr. Thrale’s wife.” 


Mr. M.—‘ Now can anyone tell me what 
the hardest substance in the world is?” 

P. 711, sadly+—“ A woman’s heart.” 

Mr. M.—‘‘ Now-er—P-w-s—I don’t quite 
agree with you.”’ Here he stopped and looked — 
embarassed. 

S. ’711—‘‘ Is this experience? ”’ 


Mr. R., in physiology makeup. 

“Will you kindly bring me a backbone? ” 

M. K., ’14.—‘‘ Whose backbone will I 
bring? ” 


Miss C.—‘‘ Give an English word coming 
from the Latin, ignis.” 
Miss W—t.—“‘ Ignorance.” 


“What is density? ”’ 
‘“ Density is the ratio existing between knowl- 
edge and the human brain.” 
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P., 711 (translating Latin). 

He stopped his feet with his eyes—no, I 
mean he stopped his eyes with his feet—oh, 
he stood still.” 


Mr. M.—‘‘ How much does the Earth weigh, 
Bee ge 

C., ’11.— 1,000,000,000 tons.” 

D., ’11.—‘‘ With the people on or off?” 


The Freshmen have found out that Dickens 
died young. 

L—E.—“ Dickens 
corpse in 1834.” 


joined the newspaper 


Miss L.—“‘ Were there any famous generals 
in the Spanish War? ” 

L., ’14.—“‘ There was Dewey, but he wasn’t 
a general.”’ 


It was all on account of Jeff—ds. To begin 
with he lost his ‘‘ balance ”’ for the previous 
month and so got his bookkeeping into diffi- 
culty. Then a student in distress asked what 
a “‘resource”’ was. M—1l—ly with his ready 
wit gave this information; 

“It is something you fall back on, for ex- 
ample, Jeff—ds lost his balance and fell back 
on his resources.” 


Mr. M. (in Geometry IV, very sincerely). — 
““ Now if we knew this thing to-be so, it would 
be so. Are there any criticisms on that state- 
ment? ” 


Miss Palmer (in Geometry).—‘ Only one 
perpendicular can be drawn to a given external 
line from a straight point.” 


Miss Rae (translating in Caesar).—He built 
a wall 19 miles high and 16 feet long.” 


Class discussing wit and humor. 
Miss Billings.—‘‘ Would you 
Twain a humorist? ”’ 
Farnham.—“ He ain’t now, but he was.” 
Miss Lake.—“ That’s what I call wit.” 


eall Mark 


Miss Edwards (in exam.).—“ Give an illus- 
tration that will suggest the enormous size of 
the sun.” 

Miss Roper.—‘ The earth could be put in 
one corner of the sun.” 

“Which corner? ” 


“When does a river do most of its work? ” 
Miss Roper.—‘ When it’s full.” 


Explanation of the explosion of a volcano. 

Hoffman.—‘‘ When the water in the earth 
strikes that awful hot place down below, it 
turns to steam and explodes.”’ 


H—g—ns—French II, trans. 

“Quand je rentrai a l’auberge, le coeur gros, 
les yeux rouges—” 

‘““When I had found the door with a large 
heart and red eyes. 
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